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DUBLIN    TYPES 
I. 

[T  is  not  the  size  or  the  antiquity,  or 
the  architecture,  of  a  city  which  gives 
it  the  character  of  a  capital,"  writes  a 
famous  traveller,  "  but  the  temper  and 
traditions  of  its  inhabitants."  Judged 
by  this  standard  few  cities  in  Europe  have  a  surer 
claim  to  the  distinction  of  being  called  capital  cities 
than  has  Dublin.  The  idiosyncracies  of  the  Irish 
have  for  generations  impressed  themselves  on  the 
outer  world,  and  particularly  on  England.  All 
English-speaking  people  are  familiar  with  the  stage 
Irishman.  He  is  the  man  who  "  cannot  open  his 
mouth  without  putting  his  foot  in  it" — a  humorously 
illogical  fellow,  a  tremendous  talker  and  flatterer, 
flowery  in  his  speech,  quick  to  anger,  absurdly  vain, 
ridiculously  servile;  in  short,  an  "original." 
Allowing  for  the  natural  distortions  of  the  foreign 
observer  the  picture  is,  perhaps,  not  wholly  at  fault. 
But  the  Dubliner  of  the  slums  differs  from  the  Irish- 
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man  proper  as  the  Cockney  differs  from  the  English- 
man, as  the  Parisian  differs  from  the  Frenchman. 
For  Dublin  has  a  genius  of  her  own  which  affects  all 
her  inhabitants.  The  Irishman,  no  matter  from 
what  part  of  Ireland  he  may  spring,  no  matter  if 
Belfast  itself  be  his  birthplace,  cannot  live  long  in 
Dublin  without  getting  some  of  his  provincial  raw- 
ness rubbed  off  him.  The  ancient  city  has  seen  so 
much.  You  cannot  dazzle  it  by  magnificence  : 
probably  no  city  in  the  British  Isles  has  witnessed 
a  more  lavish  splendour  of  social  life,  combined  with 
taste,  beauty,  and  a  reckless  wit.  You  cannot  crush 
it  by  poverty  ;  for  after  centuries  of  indigence  and 
hunger  the  undying  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  has 
risen  superior  to  destitution.  Nowhere  in  Dublin, 
not  even  in  its  most  dismal  slums,  do  you  meet 
with  the  soulless  apathy,  the  hideous  resignation 
of  the  English  manufacturing  town. 

The  life  of  the  poor  people  of  Dublin  is  made 
bearable,  at  times  even  delightful,  by  their  own 
vivid  imagination.  They  are  loquacious,  fiercely 
interested  in  themselves,  in  their  neighbours,  in  the 
things  they  see  in  the  street,  in  politics,  racing, 
the  latest  scandal,  the  latest  good  story.  All  the 
eminent  men  in  the  city  are  known  by  name  and 
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by  sight ;  their  peculiarities  are  observed  and 
commented  on.  Whatever  other  form  of  mental 
exercise  they  may  find  difficult,  "the  noblest  study 
of  mankind  "  they  take  to  instinctively.  And  as 
an  additional  alleviation  to  a  lot  which  would  crush 
all  animation  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  industrial  they 
have  their  own  inimitable  humour,  which  never 
flourishes  to  better  effect  than  in  the  midst  of 
circumstances  of  the  utmost  gravity,  even  of 
despair. 

In  speaking  of  slum  life  in  Dublin,  it  would 
of  course  be  absurd  not  to  mention  the  influence 
which  more  than  any  other  keeps  alive  in  the  hearts 
of  the  poor  the  spirit  of  hope — the  Catholic  Church. 
I  suppose  in  few  cities  in  the  whole  world  is  the 
majority  of  the  population  as  poor,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  devout,  as  it  is  in  Dublin.  The 
chapels  in  the  more  congested  districts  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  are  thronged  with  humble  people  who 
find  consolation  there  for  all  the  agonies  of  daily 
life.  Their  religion  is  ever  present  with  them. 
If  they  pass  a  chapel  or  a  priest  the  hands  of  the 
men  go  instinctively  to  their  hats.  They  are  not 
in  the  least  ashamed  of  their  piety  ;  their  religion 
is  something  of  vital  importance  in  their  lives— the 
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thing  round  which  everything  else  hinges.  This 
fact  makes  the  poor  of  Dublin  quite  different  from 
the  poor  of  most  other  large  cities.  In  Dublin 
(strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  for  the 
moment  govern  us),  the  "  poorer  classes "  is  not 
synonymous  with  the  "  criminal  classes,"  as  it  is 
so  often  in  other  towns.  Considering  the  horrors 
of  life  in  the  crowded  tenement  houses  of  north 
Dublin,  it  is  really  amazing  how  decent  the  people 
are  who  live  in  them  ;  and  one  is  reminded  of  the 
axiom  that  "  it  is  the  pig  which  makes  the  stye, 
not  the  stye  which  makes  the  pig." 

Mr.  James  Stephens  in  his  poetic  fairy  story  of 
slum  life  called  "  The  Charwoman's  Daughter  "— 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  books — reveals, 
with  exquisite  art,  the  secret  of  the  great  charm 
possessed  by  the  Dublin  poor.  Mary  Makebelieve, 
the  heroine  of  the  story,  lives  with  her  mother  in 
a  small  room  at  the  very  top  of  a  big,  dingy  house 
in  a  Dublin  back  street.  "  There  was  but  one 
window  in  the  room,  and  when  she  wished  to  look 
out  of  it  she  had  to  push  the  window  up,  because 
the  grime  of  many  years  had  so  encrusted  the  glass 
that  it  was  no  more  than  the  demi-semi  transpar- 
ency of  thin  horn.     When  she  did  look  there  was 
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nothing  to  see  but  a  bulky  array  of  chimney  pots 
crowning  a  next-door  house,  and  these  continually 
hurled  jays  of  soot  against  her  window ;  therefore 
she  did  not  care  to  look  out  often,  for  each  time 
that  she  did  so  she  was  forced  to  wash  herself ;  and 
as  water  had  to  be  carried,  from  the  very  bottom  of 
the  five-storey  house  up  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
stairs  to  her  room,  she  disliked  having  to  use  much 
water. 

"  Her  mother  seldom  washed  at  all.  She  held 
that  washing  was  very  unhealthy  and  took  the 
natural  gloss  off  the  face,  and  that,  moreover,  soap 
either  tightened  the  skin  or  made  it  wrinkle.  Her 
own  face  was  very  tight  in  some  places  and  very 
loose  in  others ;  and  Mary  Makebelieve  often 
thought  that  the  tight  places  were  spots  which  her 
mother  used  to  wash  when  she  was  young,  and  the 
loose  parts  were  those  which  had  never  been  washed 
at  all.  She  thought  she  would  prefer  to  be  either 
loose  all  over  her  face  or  tight  all  over  it,  and  there- 
fore when  she  washed  she  did  it  thoroughly,  and 
when  she  abstained  she  allowed  of  no  compromise." 

The  picture  of  the  home  life  of  Mary  and  her 
mother  in  the  poor,  dingy,  little  room,  and  of  the 
fun  they  had   together,   is  told  with   the  humour 
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which  brings  tears  to  the  eyes  of  anyone  who 
knows  Dublin.  Mrs.  Makebelieve  is  a  character  for 
all  time,  drawn  for  us  by  a  hundred  queer,  human 
touches.  When  she  and  Mary  discuss  their  res- 
pective noses  before  the  cracked  looking-glass,  and 
Mrs.  Makebelieve  observes,  "At  school,  when  I  was 
a  little  girl,  the  other  girls  used  to  laugh  at  my  nose, 
but  I  always  liked  it;  and  after  a  time  other  people 
came  to  like  it  also,"  you  realise  at  once  that  you 
have  met  a  character  to  cherish.  Mrs.  Makebelieve's 
clients  were  always  new.  "  She  sometimes  looked 
at  their  black  silk  aprons  in  a  way  which  they 
never  failed  to  observe  with  anger,  and  at  their 
attempting  (as  they  always  termed  it),  to  put  her 
in  her  proper  place,  she  would  discuss  their  appear- 
ance and  morals  with  such  power  that  they  at  once 
dismissed  her  from  their  employment  and  incited 
their  husbands  to  assault  her." 

Mary's  domestic  life,  her  adventures  in  the 
streets,  and  in  the  shops  where  she  had  to  make 
a  few  pennies  go  a  very  long  way,  are  all  described 
inimitably.  We  see  how  Stephen's  Green  appears 
to  the  ragged  urchins  who  spend  the  summer  days 
in  it  and  stand,  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open, 
watching  the  ducklings  engaged  in  the  absorbing 
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task  of  "  picking  up  nothing  with  the  greatest  eager- 
ness and  swallowing  it  with  delight." 

Something  of  the  note  of  the  almost  communal 
life  of  Dublin  tenement  houses  may  be  obtained  from 
the  following  delicious  picture.  "When  Mary  came 
home,  Mrs.  Cafferty  was  sitting  on  her  mother's 
bed ;  two  small  children  and  a  cat  were  also  on  the 
bed ;  two  slightly  bigger  children  were  under  the 
bed,  and  two  others  were  galloping  furiously  up  and 
down  the  room.  At  one  moment  these  latter  twain 
were  runaway  horses,  and  at  another  they  were 
express  trains.  When  they  were  horses  they  snorted 
and  neighed  and  kicked ;  when  they  were  trains 
they  backed  and  shunted,  blew  whistles  and  blew 
off  steam.  The  children  under  the  bed  were  tigers 
in  a  jungle,  and  they  made  the  noises  proper  to  such 
beasts  and  such  a  place  ;  they  bit  each  other  furiously 
and  howled  and  growled  precisely  as  tigers  do.  The 
pair  of  infants  on  the  bed  were  playing  the  game  of 
bump ;  they  would  stand  upright,  then  spring  high 
into  the  air  and  come  crashing  down  on  the  bed, 
which  then  sprung  them  partly  up  again.  Each 
time  they  jumped  they  screamed  loudly,  each  time 
they  fell  they  roared  delighted  congratulations  to 
each    other,    and    when    they   fell    together    they 
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fought  with  strong  good  humour.  Sometimes  they 
fell  on  Mrs.  Makebelieve ;  always  they  bumped  her. 
At  the  side  of  the  bed  their  mother  sat,  telling  with 
a  gigantic  voice  a  story  wherein  her  husband's  sister 
figured  as  the  despicable  person  she  was  to  the  eye 
of  discernment ;  and  this  story  was  punctuated  and 
shot  through  and  dislocuted  by  objurgations,  threats, 
pleadings,  admirations,  alarms  and  despairs  addressed 
to  the  children  separately,  en  masse,  by  name,  nick- 
name and  hastily  created  epithet." 

And  yet  the  poor  of  Dublin  have,  after  all,  one 
or  two  things  to  be  thankful  for.  It  is  true  they 
have  little  food  ;  their  miserable  dwellings — homes  of 
disease,  breeding  places  of  swarms  of  crippled  and 
deformed  children — are  a  disgrace  to  the  present,  or 
indeed  to  any  other  age ;  work  is  scarce  and  badly 
paid ;  and  the  workers  and  their  families  have  only 
rags  to  clothe  themselves  with.  Summer  and  winter 
their  children  run  about  the  streets  barefooted,  hunt- 
ing for  ha'pence  or  for  scraps  of  food.  But  their 
abject  destitution  wrings  the  heart  of  many  well-fed 
and  prosperous  individuals,  who  in  essentials  are 
often  more  poverty-stricken  than  they.  For  there 
are  so  many  things  in  life,  of  which  poverty  cannot 
deprive  people,   which   money  cannot  give   them. 
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In  the  free  pageant  of  the  streets  the  poor  take  a 
delight  which  many  of  their  jaded  superiors  can 
neither  guess  at  nor  imagine.  A  funeral,  a  scuffle 
with  a  policeman  in  Parnell  Street  (followed  by  a  slow 
procession  to  Mountjoy  police  barracks),  a  crowd,  a 
group  of  well-dressed  important  people,  the  look 
of  the  shop  fronts  in  Grafton  Street,  the  ducks 
in  Stephen's  Green,  the  riders  in  the  Phoenix  Park, 
the  coming  and  going  of  Guinness'  barges  up  and 
down  the  Liffey — all  such  things  brighten  the  lives 
of  the  very  poor  in  a  way  which  the  most  expensive 
entertainments  which  Dublin  can  offer  fail  to 
brighten  the  lives  of  the  very  rich.  And  in  addition 
the  poor  have  the  consolations  of  a  burning  political 
grievance,  with  all  the  excitements,  all  the  ardours 
and  endurances  and  calls  upon  self-sacrifice  which 
are  inseparable  from  a  crusade.  Two  things  com- 
bine to  lend  even  the  poorest  Dublin  slum-dweller 
"  an  air."  The  first  is  the  thought  of  the  great  past 
of  his  race;  the  second  is  his  hope  of  its  future. 

The  poorer  streets  of  Dublin  present  a  spectacle 
which  is  heartrending  enough  in  all  conscience,  but 
perhaps  even  more  so  to  visitors  than  it  is  to  those 
who  understand  something  of  the  people  and  their 
character.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  cripples,  blind- 
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men,  dwarfs,  diseased  persons,  are  everywhere  to  be 
met  with.  Yet  the  great  numbers  of  Dubliners  who 
are  actually  on  the  starvation  line,  move  about  with 
almost  unruffled  cheerfulness  and  good  humour. 
Little  barefoot  children,  dressed  in  scanty  rags,  run 
through  the  snow  and  slush  of  Dublin  streets  in 
mid-winter,  their  faces  pinched  with  cold,  but  their 
impudence  undaunted.  Some  of  them  are  expert 
beggars ;  others  stand  at  street  corners  with  a  quire 
of  evening  papers  under  their  arms.  And  contrasted 
with  the  cripples  and  the  indigents  are  those  for 
whom  good  fortune  or  their  own  energies  have  pro- 
vided regular  employment  and  a  sufficiency  of  food 
—young  men  and  girls  of  magnificent  physique, 
with  undimmed  eyes,  glowing  in  the  pride  of  beauty 
and  health. 

The  picture  presented  by  Dublin's  mean  streets 
has  thus  much  light  in  it,  as  well  as  shade,  except 
to  the  merely  superficial  observer.  Thackeray,  who 
appears  not  to  have  been  a  too  accurate  observer  in 
other  matters,  seems  to  have  noticed  this  point.  In 
his  "Irish  Sketch  Book"  he  remarks,  on  returning  to 
Dublin  after  an  absence  of  four  months :  "  Going 
over  the  same  ground  again,  places  appear  to  have 
quite  a  different  aspect;  and,  with  their  strangeness, 
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poverty,  and  misery  have  lost  much  of  their  terror. 
The  people,  though  dirtier  and  more  ragged,  seem 
certainly  happier  than  those  in  London  .  .  .  Near 
to  the  King's  Court,  for  instance  (a  noble  building, 
as  are  almost  all  the  public  edifices  of  the  city),  is  a 
straggling  green  suburb,  containing  numberless  little 
shabby,  patched,  broken-windowed  huts,  with 
rickety  gardens  dotted  with  rags  that  have  been 
washed  and  children  that  have  not ;  and  thronged 
with  all  sorts  of  ragged  inhabitants.  Near  to  the 
suburb  in  the  town  is  a  dingy,  old,  mysterious  dis- 
trict called  Stoneybatter,  where  some  houses  have 
been  allowed  to  reach  an  old  age,  extraordinary  in 
this  country  of  premature  ruin,  and  look  as  if  they 
had  been  built  some  six  score  years  since.  In  these 
and  the  neighbouring  tenements,  not  so  old  but 
equally  ruinous  and  mouldy,  there  is  a  sort  of  vermin 
swarm  of  humanity :  dirty  faces  at  all  the  dirty 
windows;  children  on  all  the  broken  steps;  smutty 
slip-shod  women  clacking  and  bustling  about,  and 
old  men  dawdling.  Well,  only  paint  and  prop  the 
tumbling  gates  and  huts  in  the  suburb,  and  fancy 
the  Stoneybatterites  clean,  and  you  would  have 
rather  a  gay  and  agreeable  picture  of  human  life — 
of  work-people   and   their   families   reposing  after 
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their  labours.  They  are  all  happy  and  sober  and 
kind-hearted — they  seem  kind,  and  playing  with  the 
children — the  young  women  having  a  gay,  good- 
natured  joke  for  the  passer-by ;  the  old,  seemingly 
contented  and  buzzing  to  one  another.  It  is  only 
the  costume,  as  it  were,  that  has  frightened  the 
stranger,  and  made  him  fancy  that  people  so  ragged 
must  be  unhappy.  Observation  grows  used  to  the 
rags  as  much  as  the  people  do ;  and  my  impression 
of  the  walk  through  this  district  on  a  sunshiny, 
clear,  autumn  evening  is  that  of  a  fete.  I  am  almost 
ashamed  it  should  be  so." 

An  earlier  visitor  to  Dublin,  Mr.  J.  Gamble,  who 
published  "  Sketches  of  Irish  History,  Politics  and 
Manners,"  in  1811,  like  so  many  other  visitors  since 
his  day,  was  much  struck  by  the  number  of  beggars 
to  be  met  with  in  its  streets.  But  he  ascribed  this 
phenomenon,  with  some  ingenuity,  more  to  the 
benevolence  of  well-to-do  Dubliners  than  to  the 
destitution  of  the  Dublin  poor.  "  But  if  hospitality 
has  diminished,"  he  writes,  "charity  remains;  were 
the  faults  of  the  inhabitant  of  Dublin  ten  times 
greater  than  I  have  described  his  foibles,  he  has 
charity  enough  to  cover  them  all ;  his  foibles  he  has 
in  common  with  others,  his  charity  is  peculiarly  his 
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own.  I  know  of  no  spot  in  existence,  of  the  size  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  where  there  is  such  unbounded 
munificence :  in  London,  no  doubt,  there  are  many 
valuable  institutions  for  the  relief  of  distress — and 
God  forbid  I  should  undervalue  them — but  still  it 
must  be  remembered  that  much  is  compulsory,  and 
not  meritorious  ;  much  the  mere  consequence  of 
boundless  wealth — the  man  who  rolls  on  guineas 
may  well  bestow  farthings  on  the  poor.  But  the 
charity  of  Dublin  is  not  strained — it  is  not  founded 
on  acts  of  parliament ;  it  is  not  weighed  and 
measured  by  the  standard  of  law ;  nor  is  it  the 
gilded  offering,  the  filleted  and  garlanded  sacrifice 
of  wealth.  It  gives  not  from  compulsion,  it  gives 
not  from  a  hoard.  The  waters  of  the  Liffey  do  not 
bear,  like  the  waves  of  the  Thames,  the  riches  of  the 
two  hemispheres;  the  inhabitants  of  its  banks  have  no 
eastern  mines  of  gold,  but  they  have  what  is  better 
still — they  have  humane  and  benevolent  hearts. 

"  The  number  of  beggars  in  Dublin  is  remarked 
by  all  travellers,  and  is  said  to  prove  its  poverty 
Admirable  reasoners,  who  see  nothing  but  one  side! 
Does  it  not  prove  its  charity  likewise  ?  There  are 
few  beggars  in  London — what  is  the  reason  ?  There 
is  little  poverty,  perhaps,  will  be  the  answer  I — Is  that 
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so  ?— Is  that  indeed  so  ? — Is  there  little  poverty  in 
London  ? —  Alas  !  there  is  much  ;  much  suffering, 
much  sorrow,  much  want — in  every  quarter,  in 
every  lane,  and  in  every  street — but  there  are  few 
beggars — if  there  were  many  they  would  starve." 

Of  Dublin  and  Dubliners  generally  this  observer 
has  a  few  general  remarks  to  make  which  are  not 
without  interest  to-day.  "  Dublin  has  another  great 
disadvantage — paradoxical  as  it  may  appear:  it  is  too 
small  for  retirement ;  a  stranger  can  never  long 
remain  so— curiosity  busies  itself  about  his  profes- 
sion, his  fortune  and  manner  of  living,  until  every- 
thing about  him  becomes  known  .  .  . 

"Vanity,  indeed,  seems  the  prominent  feature  of 
every  inhabitant  of  Dublin — he  is  vain  of  himself, 
vain  of  his  city,  of  its  beauty,  of  the  splendour  of 
its  public  buildings,  and  of  its  vast  superiority  over 
London,  in  this  respect.  Doubtless,  he  is  deserving 
of  praise,  which  he  would  get  more  readily  if  he 
did  not  demand  it  so  imperiously ;— the  difference 
between  a  citizen  of  London  and  Dublin  seems  to 
be  this — the  latter  is  vain  and  the  former  is  proud." 

As  to  how  much  sense  there  may  be  in  Mr. 
Gamble's  theory  about  the  beggars,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  able  to  judge:  but  it  is  certain  that  the  beggars 
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are  recognised  and  tolerated  in  Dublin.  I  do  not 
think,  in  spite  of  much  grumbling,  that  Dublin 
people  would  acquiesce  if  the  wheedling  children, 
poor  unfortunate  old  men,  and  ragged  flower  girls 
were  cleared  peremptorily  off  the  streets  by  the 
"  polls."  Most  Dubhn  people  of  the  easier  classes 
have  their  special  friends  and  acquaintances  among 
the  beggar  tribe,  and  take  no  notice  of  any  others 
except  their  particular  proteges.  Perhaps  the  beg- 
gars themselves  understand  this,  for  they  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  the  people  whom  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  meet  regularly  at  certain  hours  in  certain 
streets.  These  they  accost  with  a  flow  of  humorous 
greeting  and  palaver,  till  eventually  a  certain  famil- 
iarity is  bred  between  the  beggar  and  his  or  her 
victim,  which  usually  results  in  a  more  or  less 
regular  number  of  doles  every  week. 

The  beggars  play  most  skilfully  on  current 
superstitions.  All  of  them  have  at  their  command 
the  most  potent  blessings  which  they  lavish  on  their 
patrons.  They  realise  that  the  prayers  of  the  poor 
are  received  with  particular  attention  in  Heaven, 
and  that  when  they  offer  them  in  exchange  for 
a  present  of  a  penny  they  are  offering  good  value. 
Thus  the  whole  transaction  is  robbed  of  any  servility 
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or  grovelling ;  and,  perhaps,  the  beggar  feels  with 
perfect  justice  that  the  advantage  entirely  remains 
with  his  client.  If  a  beggar  is  treated  with  con- 
tumely, without  the  courtesy  and  respect  to  which 
he  feels  himself  entitled,  he  has  at  his  command 
damnations  even  more  potent  than  his  blessings. 
I  have  seen  one  of  the  most  hardened  and  grasping 
of  Dublin  lawyers  give  a  visible  shiver  as  his  ears 
received  the  impact  of  a  beggar's  curse. 

The  flower  girls  are  as  free  with  their  curses 
and  blessings  as  the  beggars,  and  play  still  more 
carefully  on  the  superstitions  of  their  patrons.  The 
flowers  they  endeavour  to  sell,  at  times  of  particular 
financial  stringency,  are  always  talismans  of  good 
fortune.  "  Buy  it,  sir  ;  it  will  bring  you  luck,"  is 
their  cry  as  they  thrust  a  rather  wilted  bunch  of 
violets  under  your  nose.  And  they  have  the  most 
ingenious  and  convincing  variations  on  the  one 
theme.  The  difference  between  the  London  and 
the  Dublin  attitude  towards  beggars  seems  to  be 
that  in  London  the  beggar  is  immediately  suspect 
of  criminality.  The  Londoner  feels  that  the  beggar 
who  solicits  him  ought  certainly  to  be  in  jail,  that 
the  police  "  ought  not  to  allow  it."  The  result  is  that 
the   London   beggar  tends  to   be  the  cold-blooded 
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practitioner  of  an  ingenious  and  difficult  profession. 
In  Dublin,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  more  toler- 
ance and  charity  towards  "the  undeserving,"  and  a 
general  feeling  abroad  that  the  poor  and  ragged 
men  and  women  may  after  all  be  very  near  to  God. 
Perhaps  both  Londoners  and  Dubliners  are  right  in 
their  respective  attitudes,  and  perhaps  both  cities 
get  the  kind  of  beggars  they  deserve. 


II. 


HERE  is  one  great  characteristic  which 
all  Dubliners  of  the  poorer  classes 
possess  in  a  specially  marked  degree : 
it  is  a  sense  of  drama.  They  dramatize 
every  minute  event  of  their  daily  lives 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lend  a  natural  excitement, 
interest,  and  glamour  even  to  the  hardest  and  most 
squalid  forms  of  existence.  If  any  visitor  to  Dublin 
wishes  to  test  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  he  can- 
not do  better  than  walk  about  among  the  shops  in 
the  poorer  districts  on  a  Saturday  night,  or  pay  a 
visit  either  to  the  Iveagh  Market  in  Francis  Street 
(near  Christ  Church  Cathedral),  or  the  "Daisy" 
Market,   on   the   other  side  of  the   Liffey,  behind 
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Capel  Street.  In  these  two  markets,  especially,  the 
full  richness  of  the  Irish  dramatic  sense  can  be 
studied  in  its  perfection.  They  are  markets  for  the 
very  poor,  where  cast-off  clothes,  delph.  battered 
sticks  of  second-hand  furniture,  old  boots,  old 
books,  and  a  miscellaneous  jumble  of  odds  and  ends 
change  hands  amid  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
excitement  and  delight,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
torrents  of  speech,  laughter,  abuse,  and  the  inimit- 
able banter  of  "  the  Coombe."  The  method  of 
selling  cast-off  clothes  is  modelled  on  the  sale 
room;  and  the  elderly  ladies  who  usually  act  as  the 
auctioneers  are  often  brilliant  practitioners  of  their 
art. 

Their  procedure  has  thus  been  described  by  a 
lover  of  Dublin  life.  "  She  (the  saleswoman),  raises 
a  garment  aloft,  shakes  it,  and  waves  it  about  in  the 
breeze,  expatiates  on  its  beauties  and  its  cheapness 
at  the  eighteen  pence  with  which  she  has  started  the 
bidding.  Meeting  with  no  response  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  she  rapidly  reduces  it  in  price,  and, 
taking  off  a  penny  each  second  she  gives  it  a  final 
thump,  rolls  it  up  and  thrusts  it  into  the  arms  of  the 
nearest  possible  customer,  begging  her  to  take  it  for 
perhaps  sixpence.    This  all  occupies  about  a  minute 
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and  the  article  in  question  being  returned  on  her 
hands  (for  her  bestowal  of  it  by  no  means  signifies 
acquiescence  of  the  other  party  to  the  transaction), 
she  quickly  produces  something  else,  swings  it  about, 
turns  it  inside  out  (if  such  can  be  done),  and  rattles 
away  as  before."  A  very  diverting  ten  minutes,  for 
those  who  are  able  to  support  the  atmosphere,  may 
be  spent  in  the  Iveagh  Market  on  any  day  of  the 
week,  and  the  visitor  will  infallibly  be  rewarded  by 
listening  to  magnificent  floods  of  eloquence  and 
racy  humour. 

The  small  traders  in  the  poorer  quarters  of 
Dublin  are  almost  invariably  "characters."  They 
are  often  quite  as  temperamental  as  the  most  pam- 
pered geniuses.  On  bad  days,  those  who  seek  to 
buy  from  them  will  be  chased  from  the  premises 
with  contumely.  The  proprietor  of  the  shop  will 
sit  glowering  at  its  contents  and  indignantly 
deny  that  he  has  any  of  the  things  for  which  his 
customers  may  ask.  But  on  pleasant,  propitious 
days,  days  of  good  omen,  his  manner  will  change 
completely.  The  resources  of  his  shop  will  be 
lavishly  offered.  If  it  is  a  second-hand  shop  for  the 
sale  of  articles  purchased  at  divisional  auction 
rooms,  or  "  on  the  quays,"  the  proprietor  will  open 
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inner  rooms,  even  cellars  for  inspection.  Dusty 
pictures  full  of  possibilities,  battered  but  still  splen- 
did chairs  will  be  unearthed,  and  all  this  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  perfect  deluge  of  amusing 
anecdote  and  gossip.  Very  often  the  making  of  the 
most  trumpery  purchase  will  occupy  at  least  half- 
an-hour  or  longer,  if  the  customer  arrives  at  a 
moment  when  the  shop-keeper  happens  to  be  pleased 
to  see  him. 

Mere  commercial  considerations  seem  rarely  to 
enter  into  the  relations  between  the  smaller  Dublin 
shopkeepers  and  their  clients.  Going  to  a  shop  is 
considered  on  both  sides  as  the  equivalent  of  paying 
a  call,  and  the  customer's  welcome  thus  depends 
quite  naturally  on  the  mood  of  his  host  even  more 
than  on  his  readiness  to  spend  money.  One  pleasant 
quality  which  I  have  noted  among  the  Dublin  shop- 
keepers is  an  absence  of  jealousy  where  their  trade 
rivals  are  concerned.  One  shop  will  recommend 
another  in  the  same  way  of  business,  with  a  freedom 
and  generosity  rarely  met  with  in  England.  And 
the  general  level  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing  among 
the  Dublin  tradespeople  is  very  high.  The  old 
relations  of  friendliness  between  the  tradesman  and 
his  customers,  which  the  coming  of  the  big  depart- 
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ment  store  is  gradually  eliminating  from  English 
life,  still  flourish  in  Dublin.  The  regular  customer 
is  invariably  afforded  special  privileges  not  accorded 
to  strangers.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the 
small  "  antique "  shops,  the  proprietors  of  which 
often  reserve  their  more  desirable  goods  for  their 
special  favourites,  even  though  by  so  doing  they 
lose   money. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  Ireland  is  not  a 
"democratic"  country,  and  in  a  sense  this  is  true, 
because  every  true  Irishman,  no  matter  what  may  be 
his  station,  is  conscious  of  a  very  superior  and  dis- 
tinguished ancestry.  Among  the  more  comfortable 
classes  the  possession  of  presentable  grandparents  is 
very  nearly  as  important  as  the  possession  of  an 
adequate  balance  at  the  bank.  This  widespread 
diffusion  of  the  aristocratic  idea  leaves  its  mark  on 
popular  life.  Even  the  very  poorest  Dubliners,  in 
their  degree,  count  the  inessentials,  the  mere 
amenities  of  social  life,  as  being  among  the  strictest 
necessaries.  Not  only  must  a  man  live,  but  he  must 
hear  music,  he  must  dance  and  sing,  he  must  enter- 
tain his  friends  handsomely  at  a  wedding — above 
all,  he  must,  when  he  dies,  be  buried  with  pomp 
and   circumstance.      It  is  an  admirable   spirit,  this 
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aristocratic  element  which  permeates  the  mass 
of  Irish  people,  and,  no  doubt,  through  the  centuries 
it  has  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  enable 
the  Irish  to  retain — in  spite  of  oppression  and  misery 
which  would  have  turned  a  lesser  race  into  a  race  of 
slaves — their  national  individuality. 

In  the  poorer  quarters  of  many  English  in- 
dustrial cities,  the  people  seem  to  get,  and  to  expect, 
nothing  out  of  life  save  much  work,  a  little  rest,  and 
occasional  chances  of  indulging  the  cruder  physical 
appetites.  It  is  very  different  in  Dublin.  The 
luxuries  and  diversions  of  the  rich  have  their 
equivalent  among  the  very  poor.  The  luxury 
trades  of  Grafton  Street  have  their  quaint  counter- 
parts in  the  Coombe,  and  the  harpist  who  receives 
an  occasional  sixpence  in  Stephen's  Green  can  count 
on  a  regular  supply  of  ha'pence  from  his  humbler 
supporters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Liffey.  The 
secret  seems  to  be  that  the  Irish  as  a  race  have  a 
sense  of  true  values.  What  the  earnest  district 
visitor,  who  figures  in  a  recent  play  of  Dublin  slum 
life,  would  doubtless  describe  as  "  reckless  extrava- 
gance," or  "  wicked  improvidence,"  is  often  nothing 
more  than  a  rather  pathetic  assertion  of  the  truth 
that  "man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone."    To  make 
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the  attempt  to  do  so  may  seem  praiseworthy  to 
narrow-minded  people;  but  really  it  is  to  surrender 
manhood.  What  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Dubliner's 
improvidence,  his  unbusinesslike  habits,  his  sporting 
and  political  interests,  his  "  independence"  even  in 
abject  poverty,  his  occasional  laziness,  is  not  native 
worthlessness  but  native,  ineradicable  self-respect. 


III. 

UBLIN,  like  "Punch,"  probably  never 
has  been  "  as  good  as  it  was."  It 
nevertheless  continues  to  possess  an 
extraordinary  charm  alike  for  its  own 
citizens  and  for  foreign  visitors.  The 
most  reactionary  Englishmen  who  visit  it  rarely 
depart  without  taking  pleasant  memories  away  with 
them.  If  it  were  compulsory  for  all  English 
members  of  Parliament  to  spend  part  of  every  year 
in  Dublin,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  would 
be  any  longer  any  "  Irish  Question." 

Most  English  writers  who  come  to  the  city 
seem,  from  their  works,  to  fall  in  love  with  it  after 
a  very  brief  acquaintance.     Mr.  Harold  Begbie,  who 
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visited  Ireland  before  the  War  on  behalf  of  the 
"  Daily  Chronicle,"  is  responsible  for  the  highly- 
coloured  eulogy  of  Dublin,  from  which  the 
following  characteristic  passages  are  taken  : 

"  Dublin  is  still  the  Mecca  of  every  Irishman 
conscious  of  social  gifts.  There  is  no  other  city  in 
Ireland  where  Beau  Brummel  could  take  the  air,  or 
Sheridan  invite  a  party  of  wits  to  dinner.  Dublin 
is  the  unchallenged  capital  of  Ireland's  poetry  and 
fashion  and  philosophy. 

"There  are  streets  as  brilliant  with  luminous 
shops  as  the  Narrows  of  our  own  Bond  Street.  There 
are  statues  of  national  heroes  at  every  corner.  Huge 
and  solemn  architecture  congregates  at  a  single 
dramatic  point  with  the  impressive  authority  of  a 
capital  city.  Beautiful  gardens  with  winding  walks 
and  flowing  waters  receive  on  a  fine  morning  the 
perambulators  of  the  city.  Gentlemen  and  ladies 
go  riding  in  the  Park.  Merchants  arrive  at  their 
offices  in  motor-cars  and  phaetons.  Cavalry  order- 
lies trot  bumping  through  the  central  streets  with 
blue  envelopes  carefully  held  in  the  fingers  of  their 
white  gauntlets 

"  Little  impudent-faced  boys  run  across  the  road- 
ways with  bundles  of  newspapers  under  their  arms, 
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a  placard  blowing  about  their  bare  legs,  the  end  of  a 
cigarette  smouldering  at  the  dirty  corners  of  their 
elderly  mouths.  Women  with  babies  rolled  sausage- 
like in  melancholy  grey  shawls,  sell  gorgeous 
flowers  to  chaffering  middle-class  ladies.  In  the 
gutters  crawl  ruminating,  red-nosed  sandwich-men. 
announcing  incongruous  music,  theatricals,  bazaars, 
bargain  sales.  The  butcher's  pony  rattles  by  at  a 
sharp  trot.  The  jarvey  lifts  his  whip  to  attract  your 
attention.  His  Excellency's  limousine  glides  up  to 
the  pavement's  edge  ,  .  . 

"The  city  is  just  of  a  size.  Men  can  be  really 
famous  in  Dublin,  importance  can  feel  itself  im- 
portant, beauty  can  know  itself  known  by  name, 
even  a  knighthood  is  aware  of  inspiring  awe.  As 
for  Bullion,  it  may  go  about  the  world  of  Dublin, 
conscious  of  a  most  satisfying  envy,  for  people  there 
are  not  distressingly  pecunious.  If  any  man  is  truly 
witty,  everyone  knows  him ;  if  any  man  is  a  mighty 
scholar,  everybody  tells  you  so ;  if  any  lady  gives 
delightful  parties  she  is  a  queen,  with  Dublin  for 
her  court.  Why  anybody  who  is  anybody  in  Dublin 
should  wish  to  drown  himself  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
of  London,  is  a  matter  that  would  be  painful  to 
explore. 
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"  It  is  worth  noticing  that  with  all  its  gaiety, 
and  disposition  to  be  fashionable,  Dublin  is  almost 
entirely  free  of  the  common  vice  which  disfigures 
other  cities.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  town 
that  suggests  for  a  moment  anything  approaching 
to  the  central  and  unblushing  shame  of  London. 
Indeed,  a  man  might  live  all  his  life  in  Dublin  and 
never  see  a  single  tragedy  of  this  kind  .  .  . 

"  But  Dublin  has  its  shame.  There  are  slums, 
hidden  away  in  the  dark  places  of  this  city,  which  are 
so  atrocious  that  I  think  they  must  long  ago  have 
destroyed  all  virtue  in  their  inhabitants  but  for  the 
constant  vigilance  of  a  ruling  priesthood.  In  these 
foul,  inhuman  dens— one  dreadful  closet  for  a  double 
row  of  houses — you  come  across  little  interiors 
decorated  with  pictures  of  St.  Mary,  and  discover  a 
kindly  and  virtuous  family  life  .  .  .  But  the  poverty 
is  frightful.  The  struggle  to  keep  head  above  water 
is  very  nearly  intolerable.  People  do  go  to  the 
devil,  because  for  them  all  sense  of  heavenly  reality 
is  obliterated  in  these  noisome  alleys  of  earthly 
wretchedness.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  man  with 
one  smouldering  glimmer  of  an  expiring  conscience 
taking  rent  for  these  burrows.  To  be  pickpocket  or 
murderer  would  be  more  downright  honest  .  .  . 
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"  Yet  in  these  slums  of  Dublin  there  is  an 
atmosphere  which  clothes  them  with  some  different 
guise  from  the  slums  of  Belfast.  To  begin  with, 
they  have  the  excuse  of  age.  They  do  not  say  to 
the  visitor,  '  Here  we  are  ;  the  handiwork  of  In- 
dustrialism; the  expression  of  Capital's  attitude  to 
Labour  ;  the  last  word  in  red  brick  and  slates.' 
They  existed  before  factories  darkened  the  skies. 
They  seem  older  than  the  city  that  surrounds  them 
with  dwarfing  magnificence.  They  speak  of  a 
simpler  age,  a  more  primitive  people,  and  of  fields 
that  were  once  green  to  their  very  doors.  In  a 
certain  way  they  are  picturesque.  At  any  rate 
they  are  only  anachronisms,  not  contemporary 
iniquities." 

Of  bye-gone  Dublin  "characters,"  their  wit, 
their  idiosyncracies  and  their  failings,  many  vol- 
umes have  already  been  written.  Probably  few 
cities  in  the  universe,  of  the  same  size,  have 
produced  so  many  men  who  linger  in  history,  not 
because  they  did  anything  in  the  least  remarkable 
but  merely  because  they  were,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  "originals."  More  than  a  hint  of  the 
humours  of  Dublin  life  in  past  generations  can 
be  derived  from  the  files  of  old  newspapersi     In 
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the  'sixties  of  the  last  century  there  was  a  comic 
paper  called  "Zozimus" — long  since  defunct — in 
which  an  anonymous  bard  described  the  Dublin 
of  his  day  in  a  parody  of  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted 
Village,"   which   he  called   "The   Deserted  City": 

"  Sweet  Dublin !  loneliest  is  the  prospect  seen, 
Where  applewomen  sit  in  College  Green; 
Where  lounging  schoolboys  loiter  on  their  way, 
And  long  our  summer's  lingering  blooms  delay. 
Dear  ancient  dames !  whose  innocence  and  ease 
Tempt  lively  youth,  for  ever  prone  to  tease, 
How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, 
The  sheltered  lamp,  that  keeps  the  teapot  warm, 
The  never-failing  mug,  the  battered  can. 
The  rusty  tray,  long  guiltless  of  japan, 
Th'  umbrella  huge,  with  seat  beneath  its  shade, 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  gossips  made! 
How  often  have  I  watched  at  parting  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play. 
Some  frisky  freshman,  from  the  Hall  set  free. 
Upset  stall,  fruit,  umbrella,  lamp,  and  tea. 
Loud  was  the  scuffle  then  beneath  the  shade. 
The  old  contending  as  the  young  surveyed. 
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Sweet  Ducal  palace  !  lovely  Leinster  Lawn, 
Thy  lords  are  fled,  and  all  their  pomp  withdrawn, 
Amid  thy  flowers  the  nursery  maid  is  seen. 
And  squalling  children  squabble  o'er  thy  green. 
One  Exhibition  grasped  thy  whole  domain. 
And  half-a-crown  admission  there  might  gain, 
No  more  let  glassy  domes  reflect  the  day. 
For  Exhibitions  here  will  never  pay. 
Within  those  rails  there  stands  a  worthy  guest, 
Dargan,  in  all  things,  save  his  sculptor,  blest. 

In  many  a  desert  street  policemen  stalk. 
And  tire  their  echoes  with  unvaried  walk, 
Crowned  are  their  heads  with  flattened  helmets 

all. 
Anomalies  that  well  may  thieves  appal, 

111  fares  the  town,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Whose  councillors  the  part  of  statesmen  play  ; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  and  declaim; 
Merchants  of  course  are  free  to  do  the  same. 
But  some  of  them  should  study  fields  less  wide 
Or  else  resign ;  their  place  can  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  Erin's  griefs  began, 
When  limpid  as  a  brook  the  Liffey  ran. 
Then  nets  were  spread  to  catch  her  wholesome 
store, 
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She  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more. 
But  times  are  altered;  buildings  spread  about, 
Usurp  the  stream,  and  dispossess  the  trout. 
Along  the  tide,  where  shining  salmon  rose. 
Unsightly  quays  and  cumbrous  pumps  repose, 
And  every  woe  to  pestilence  allied. 
For  death  sits  brooding  o'er  the  noisome  tide. 
But  all  forget  in  cold  November's  gloom 
That  direful  stench,  dark  herald  of  the  tomb. 
Those  hopeful  schemes  that  filled  the  daily  press. 
Floodgates  and  sewers  to  make  the  nuisance  less. 
These  all  will  fade  from  memory  as  of  yore. 
Till  swooning  Chiefs  adjourn  the  Courts  once 
more. 
Oh,  blessed  Dolphin !  famed  for  beer  and  wine. 
Retreat  from  care  where  juniors  often  dine, 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns  in  summer's  drought 
A  plate  of  lobster  with  a  pint  of  stout ! 
Who  quits  a  Court  where  stifling  odours  are. 
And  since  'tis  hot  for  walking,  calls  a  car. 
Not  like  his  seniors,  paid  to  work  and  weep. 
Who  crowd  the  coffee-room  like  flocks  of  sheep, 
Where  surly  porters  round  the  entrance  spar, 
And  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  bar. 
But  he  in  peace  reviews  his  latter  end — 
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Briefs  soon  will  come,  for  time  will   prove  his 

friend ; 
The  old  will  pass  with  unperceived  decay, 
And  resignation  gently  slope  the  way, 
Thus  prospects  brighten  as  he  plied  his  blade, 
And  heaven  commences  when  his  punch  is  made. 
Near  yonder   Bank,  where  Curran  once  in- 
veighed, 
And  still  where  many  a  current  coin  is  paid, 
There,  where  a  few  street  lamps  the  place  surround, 
The  statue  of  our  native  bard  is  found. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
But  'Save  me  from  my  friends'  he  well  might 

sneer. 
Unwieldy  form  !  behold  him  from  afar. 
With  finger  raised  to  scold  or  call  a  car ; 
When  summer's  friendly  dust  conceals  his  grace. 
None  e'er  have  washed,  nor  wished  to  wash,  his 

face. 
Heedless  of  fame,  his  art  our  sculptor  plies, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 

When  was  M'Swiney  Mayor  ?    The  very  spot 
He  laid  the  famous  stone  is  nigh  forgot. 
Near  Carlisle-bridge,  beneath  the  lamps  close  by. 
Where  once  the  signboard  caught  the  passing  eye, 
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Low  lies  that  stone,  and  six  long  years  have  run 
Since  great  O'Connell's  statue  was  begun. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  play 
Around  the  splendours  of  that  festive  day: 
The  Lord   Mayor's  coach,  the  banners  of   the 

trades, 
The  coal-barge  men  with  green  and  white  cockades, 
The  harp  of  pasteboard,  miracle  of  art. 
Borne  by  a  minstrel  butcher  in  his  cart. 
His  robe  a  lawyer's  gown,  sublime  he  sat, 
With  bays  of  green  wall-paper  round  his  hat. 
Vain  transitory  splendours!     Must  we  own 
That  monument  is  still  a  sunken  stone  ? 

On  yonder  narrow  bridge  that  spans  the  tide 
(Our  grandsons,  let  us  hope,  will  make  it  wide), 
There  at  his  well-known  station,  skilled  in  rhyme, 
Blind  ZOZIMUS  stood  censor  of  his  time. 
A  man  severe  he  was,  should  any  'grudge 
A  tribute  to  the  blind  man  on  the  bridge. 
Full  well  he  told  of '  Moses  and  the  Nile, 
Where  Pharoah's  daughter  went  to  bathe  in  style.' 
Amused  the  gazing  rustics  gathered  round, 
With  many  a  tale  of  ancient  lore  profound. 
His  day  is  past;  but  wits  have  many  lives : 
Despair  not,  Erin,  ZOZIMUS  survives!  " 
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Such  modern  jeux  d'esprit  as  are  contained  in 
Miss  Susan  L.  Mitchell's  anthology  of  parodies 
called  "Secret  Springs  of  Dublin  Song,"  show  that 
— in  spite  of  the  pessimists — the  wit  of  Dublin  is  as 
clear  and  sparkling  to-day  as  ever  it  was.  And  if 
anyone  should  be  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that 
the  melancholy  experiences  through  which  Dublin 
has  recently  passed  have  in  any  way  depressed  the 
spirit  of  those  who  form  the  bulk  of  its  population, 
let  him  go  to  Moore  Street  Market  on  a  Saturday 
night  and  listen  to  two  ladies  having  a  difference 
of  opinion ;  let  him  stand  by  and  keep  his  ears 
open  when  a  "  separation  woman  "  who  has  drawn 
her  weekly  stipend  celebrates  the  event  by  dis- 
playing a  Union  Jack  in  the  court  or  row  which 
she  inhabits ;  let  him  listen  to  the  street  urchin's 
impudent  back-chat  when  the  gigantic  policeman 
moves  him  on.  He  will  soon  collect  enough  racy 
and  vivid  dialogue  to  make  the  fortune  of  any 
play  or  short  story  of  slum  life.  And  he  will 
come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  no  matter 
what  further  reverses  of  fortune  may  fall  to  the 
lot  of  this  astonishing  race,  the  national  character- 
istics of  courage  and  high  spirits  in  adversity  will 
continue  to  render  the  Irish  nation  indestructible. 
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HIS  volume  is  intended  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  little  picture  gallery  of 
some  of  the  more  familiar  characters 
and    types   to    be   met   with    in    the 
Dublin  streets.    The  subjects  of  most 
of  Mr.  Davies'  sympathetic  studies  will,  of  course, 
be  familiar  to  the  majority  of  people  who  live  in 
Dublin,   or   who   have   visited   the   city   in   recent 
years.      But    for    the    benefit    of    those    to    whom 
Dublin    is   as    yet   unknown,   I   have   added   some 
brief    descriptive    notes    concerning    the 
originals   of   Mr.  Davies'   pictures, 
and  of  the  types  of  which 
the    originals    are 
represent- 
ative. 
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THE   BLIND   WHISTLER 

IMONG  the  many  queer  characters  of 
the  Dublin  streets,  the  blind  whistler, 
whose  favourite  pitch  is  outside  the 
Shelbourne  Hotel,  in  Stephen's  Green, 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  familiar 
alike  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  its  visitors. 
He  can  be  seen  almost  any  morning,  regardless  of 
the  weather,  standing  in  the  gutter  in  his  long 
green  coat,  playing  "God  Save  the  King"  with  a 
multiplicity  of  flourishes  and  the  greatest  depth 
of  feeling. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Dublin — I  do  not  know 
how  much  truth  there  is  in  it — that  during  the 
Easter  week  rebellion  the  whistler  regularly  made 
his  way  to  his  accustomed  place  and  played  the 
English  national  anthem  with  undisturbed  sang- 
froid, regardless  of  the  rifles  and  machine-guns  ! 
His  repertoire  is  not,  however,  entirely  limited 
to  this  one  tune,  for  he  is  something  of  a  musician, 
and  claims  to  be  able  to  reproduce  any  air  that  is 
whistled  to  him.  And  he  seems  also  to  have  the 
artist's  instinct  for  pleasing  his  public,  for  giving 
them  what  they  want.  When  he  is  in  the  poorer 
quarters  of  the  town,  say  in  Aungier  Street,  he  will 
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perform  the  "Soldier's  Song"  outside  a  public  house 
with  the  same  gusto  that  he  renders  "God  Save  the 
King"  outside  the  Shelbourne.  His  impartiality  as 
regards  political  matters  is  said  to  be  complete. 
With  his  big,  sightless  eyes,  his  fine  hands,  and  his 
air  of  settled  gravity  and  aloofness  he  makes  a  strik- 
ing and  rather  pathetic  figure. 

His  best-known  companion  in  misfortune,  as  far 
as  Stephen's  Green  is  concerned,  is  a  very  respect- 
able little  old  lady,  dressed  in  black,  who  usually 
spends  her  day  at  the  corner  of  Dawson  Street,  dis- 
playing a  neat  card  on  which  is  made  the  pathetic 
announcement :   "  The  bearer  is  total  blind." 

One  wonders  what  she  thinks  of  all  day  as  she 
sits  in  darkness,  listening  always  to  the  sound  of 
innumerable  footsteps. 
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HE  Dublin  flower  girls,  of  whom  there 
are  quite  a  number — some  taking  their 
stand  at  the  top  of  Grafton  Street, 
others  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nelson's  Pillar  and  outside  Jammet's 
Restaurant — are  universal  favourites.  Not  only  do 
they  sell  their  flowers  (and  very  beautiful  flowers 
too),  at  reasonable  prices,  but  they  accompany  every 
purchase  with  such  a  flow — I  had  almost  said  of 
'endearments' — that  the  buyer  feels  he  has  obtained 
valuable  blessings  and  an  appreciable  increase 
of  luck  in  addition  to  his  bunch  of  daffodils  or 
violets.  The  flower  girls  are  experts  in  all  kinds 
of  superstition  with  which  flowers  have  even  the 
remotest  connection ;  and  they  are  skilful  in  using 
their  knowledge  of  human  weaknesses  in  this  direc- 
tion, in  order  to  promote  the  sale  of  their  stock. 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day,  every  year,  a  roaring  trade 
in  shamrock  is  done  by  the  flower  girls,  some  of 
whom  begin  parading  the  streets  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  chanting  their  rather  melan- 
choly refrain  :  "Green  sham — green  shamrock  .  .  . 
Who'll  buy  the  green  shamrock."  The  little  tune 
to   which   these    words   are   sung   is   peculiar,    and 
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lingers  in  the  memory.  This  familiar  Dublin  street- 
cry  is  no  doubt  traditional,  and  perhaps  of  a  respect- 
able antiquity.  In  any  case,  it  seems  always  to  be 
delivered  without  the  slightest  variation  of  time  or 
key,  as  if  it  were  held  in  great  regard  by  those  who 
make  use  of  it. 


THE  BLIND  MAN  OF  JOHNSON'S 
COURT 
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THE  BLIND  MAN  OF  JOHNSON'S 
COURT 

UST  outside  the  doorway  of  the  Car- 
melite Chapel  in  Johnson's  Court  (a 
narrow  turning  off  Grafton  Street), 
there  is  usually  to  be  found  a  short, 
elderly  man  with  white  hair,  leaning 
on  his  walking  stick.  He  wears,  as  a  rule,  a  bowler 
hat  and  very  respectable  black  clothes.  Over  his 
arm  are  to  be  seen  a  number  of  rosaries  and  scapu- 
lars, in  which  he  does  a  brisk  trade,  and  a  card 
suspended  round  his  neck  requests  the  faithful  to 
"  Patronise  the  blind." 

This  familiar  figure  has  almost  come  to  be  one 
of  the  lesser  monuments  of  Dublin  ;  and  when  the 
day  arrives  (may  it  be  far  distant!),  when  he  is 
forced  by  death  or  infirmity  to  desert  his  post,  his 
absence  will  be  universally  regretted  by  Dubliners. 
He  was  not,  I  believe,  blind  from  his  birth,  but  the 
calamity  befell  him  in  early  manhood.  He  is  fond 
of  explaining  to  those  who  talk  to  him  that  his  pre- 
dilection for  Johnson's  Court  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life  were  spent 
there,  before  his  sight  was  taken  from  him. 
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THE   HARPIST 

UBLIN  would  be  a  sad  disappointment 
to  English  and  American  visitors  if  it 
had  no  harpist.  Quite  apart,  however, 
from  the  national  significance  of  the 
harp  as  a  symbol,  its  popularity  as  a 
musical  instrument  with  all  classes  of  Dublin  people 
is  still  considerable.  No  doubt  in  former  times  there 
were  many  street  harpists  in  Dublin.  At  the  present 
moment  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  competition, 
and  the  elderly  musician  who  appears  in  different 
quarters  of  the  city  on  different  days  of  the  week 
has  the  field  almost  to  himself. 

He  is  a  skilful  player,  and  wherever  he  takes  his 
harp,  be  it  in  a  fashionable  square  or  in  a  street  of 
tenement  houses,  he  can  rely  on  receiving  a  friendly 
welcome. 
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THE  VEGETABLE  FLOWER   MAKER 

ERY  often  of  a  Saturday  evening  at 
the  top  of  Grafton  Street,  or  opposite 
the  Shelbourne  Hotel,  can  be  seen  the 
aged  practitioner  of  one  of  the  very 
oddest  of  the  minor  arts,  engaged  in 
his  work.  He  cuts  turnips,  with  a  penknife,  in  the 
shape  of  flowers,  dyes  them  with  a  red  or  blue  aniline 
dye,  provides  them  with  improvised  stalks,  and  sells 
the  singular  results  of  his  ingenuity  for  whatever 
his  patrons  are  good  enough  to  award  him.  He  is  a 
serious,  rather  melancholy  individual,  with  grey 
beard  and  long  reddish  hair. 

His  peculiar  occupation  seems  to  interest  him 
extremely,  but  he  makes  no  claim  to  be  the  originator 
of  his  strange,  'luxury  trade.'  The  theory  and 
practice  of  it  were  taught  him  by  an  earlier  vegetable 
flower  maker,  now  no  more,  who  may  in  his  turn 
have  acquired  the  secret  from  someone  before  him. 
For  all  I  know  there  may  have  been  a  succession  of 
vegetable  flower  makers  in  Dublin  during  the  last 
hundred  years  or  longer ;  but  I  have  never  noticed 
this  one  among  the  '  street  trades  '  of  any  other  city, 
and  it  is  probably  peculiar  to  Dublin. 
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THREE  TYPES  OF  STREET  URCHIN 


I.-THE   NEWSBOY 


all  his  own. 


HE  Dublin  newsboy  who  dashes  about 
the  central  streets  between  four  and 
seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  uttering 
discordant  cries  of  "Final  Buff  Mail!" 
or  "  Six-thirty  Herald!"  has  a  character 
His  unblushing  effrontery  in  charging 
twopence  for  an  alleged  '  stop-press '  (which  is  in 
reality  only  the  early  afternoon  issue  of  the  evening 
paper),  is  only  paralleled  by  the  humorous  ease  with 
which  he  excuses  himself  when  remonstrated  with. 
On  the  whole  his  cheek  is  appreciated  by  his  victims, 
most  of  whom  have  a  warm  corner  for  him  in  their 
hearts  and  do  not  share  Dr.  Mahaffy's  Spartan  theory 
about  the  advantages  of  going  bare-footed  in  the 
depths  of  winter. 

The  Dublin  newsboy  is  a  keen  sportsman,  and  is 
always  in  evidence  on  race  days  jumping  on  and  off 
the  tramcars  with  the  "  official  race  card,"  and  whis- 
pering to  purchasers  the  names  of  all  the  winners. 
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II.-THE   RAG-PICKER 


AG-PICKING  is  a  recognised  occupa- 
tion among  the  poorer  classes  of  all 
big  cities,  Dublin  included.  In  Paris 
and  in  London  the  men  who  move 
along  the  gutters  of  the  streets,  and 
among  the  chairs  and  tables  of  the  cafes,  searching 
for  cigar-ends,  are  familiar  enough,  as  also  are  the 
individuals  who  pore  anxiously  over  piles  of  refuse, 
selecting  remains  of  boots,  serviceable  bottles  and 
tins  and  rags  of  clothing  from  among  less  promising 
debris. 

In  Dublin  the  '  tugger,'  or  rag-picker,  is  usually  a 
small  boy,  himself  dressed  in  the  poorest  rags  and 
innocent  of  shoes  and  stockings.  The  'tugger'  is  a 
hard-working  member  of  society  who  develops,  in 
the  course  of  his  not  too  healthy  occupation,  the 
sharpened  instincts  of  a  cat  on  the  prowl  for  food. 
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III.    THE  CHILD  BEGGAR 

F  the  various  types  of  Dublin  street 
urchin  perhaps  the  least  praiseworthy, 
but  certainly  not  the  least  pathetic,  are 
the  child  beggars.  These  unfortunate 
mites  patter  along  the  streets  after 
likely-looking  individuals,  uttering  appeals  for 
ha'pence  in  a  hoarse,  persistent  whisper.  They  are 
fond  of  choosing  officers  in  khaki,  or  civilian 
visitors  from  England,  for  their  attentions  ;  and  are 
adepts  at  spotting  a  likely  subject  on  whom  to 
exercise  their  arts. 

No  doubt  they  form  '  a  public  nuisance' ;  but  the 
background  of  misery  which  they  represent  is  very 
real.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  Dublin  slum 
life  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  treat  them  harshly 
or  deny  them  an  occasional  dole. 
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THE   STREET   SINGER 

UBLIN  is  rich  in  street  singers,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  are  more  re- 
markable for  a  would-be  heartrending 
gloom  than  for  any  particular  vocal 
talent.  I  have  heard  sometimes  in 
the  Ranelagh  district  the  remains  of  what  must 
have  been,  at  one  time,  a  singularly  mellifluous 
and  appealing  tenor  voice;  but  as  it  was  always 
after  dark,  and  on  winter  evenings,  I  never  dis- 
covered the  owner  of  it.  Certainly  he  never 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house  to  claim  his 
sixpence. 

But,  with  this  exception  and  that  of  the  now 
famous  Mary  Connolly,  the  street  singers  of  Dublin 
resemble  those  of  other  large  cities  in  preferring  to 
harrow— and  sometimes  to  torture — their  hearers 
rather  than  to  charm  them.  But  Dublin  people 
never  resent  their  efforts,  and  their  good  nature 
has  not  yet  been  soured  by  the  activities  of  any 
Charity  Organization  Society,  with  its  arbitrary 
division  of  the  unfortunate  into  the  "deserving" 
and  the  "  undeserving."  (There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  "  undeserving"  would  always  be  those  with 
the  most  engaging  wit.) 
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A  typical  Dublin  street  singer  is  the  woman  who 
stands  very  often  in  South  King  Street  while  the 
queues  are  waiting  to  enter  the  Gaiety  Theatre. 
She  usually  carries  a  heavy  baby  in  her  arms  and 
leads  an  older  child  by  the  hand.  She  certainly 
works  very  hard  for  but  small  financial  encourage- 
ment, and  it  would  be  a  stony-hearted  person  who 
could  refuse  her  appeal.  If  her  songs  are  sad,  no 
doubt  she  does  but  reflect  life  as  she  finds  it. 
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THE   BOOTBLACK 

[N  some  big  cities  the  bootblacks  are 
dressed  in  bright  red  shirts,  brandish 
their  brushes  invitingly  and  keep  up 
a  running  fire  of  chatter  to  all  the 
passers-by.  This  show  of  activity, 
this  intelligent  interest  in  the  art  of  boot  polishing, 
is  no  doubt  necessary  in  a  town  where  the  com- 
petition in  this,  as  in  every  other  trade,  is  of  a 
cut-throat  intensity.  But  it  is  quite  out  of  place 
in  Dublin. 

The  lonely  artist,  who  stands  under  the  arches 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
envisaging  the  va  et  vient  of  Dublin  with  a  smile  of 
contemptuous  cynicism  on  his  face,  has  no  need  to 
employ  any  catchpenny  tricks  in  order  to  obtain  a 
livelihood.  Philosophically  he  takes  his  stand  at 
his  accustomed  spot — his  wife  in  readiness  to  collect 
the  rewards  of  his  exertions — and  he  knows  that 
sooner  or  later  all  who  happen  to  need  his  services 
will  come  along  and  ask  for  them.  The  life  must 
have  its  compensations.  All  Dublin  passes  sooner 
or  later  within  his  view,  and  the  most  exciting 
events  have  a  way  of  happening  either  in  Westmore- 
land  Street   or   in   College   Green,   both   of  which 
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thoroughfares  can  be  raked  by  his  enquiring  eye. 
The  reminiscences  and  reflections  of  this  contem- 
plative ought  to  be  full  of  interest. 
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THE   CHARWOMAN 

(HO,  if  he  be  not  possessed  of  the  genius 
of  a  James  Stephens,  can  hope  to  do 
justice  to  the  Dublin  charwoman  ? 
The  Mrs.  Makebelieves  of  Dublin  are 
a  race  whose  equal  for  humour  and 
unconquerable  spirit  is  not  to  be  found,  I  am  con- 
vinced, in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  From  their 
dismal  tenement  rooms  they  sally  forth  in  the  morn- 
ings to  scrub  and  scour.  There  is  nothing  they 
enjoy  more  than  a  gossip  with  their  employers, 
unless  it  be  a  heated  altercation  with  one  of  their 
friends. 

Their  loquacity  is  not  infrequently  a  hindrance 
to  hard  work,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
by  no  means  averse  from  earning  their  wages  by 
dint  of  talking  in  such  a  way  as  to  amuse  "the 
Quality,"  if  they  can  find  a  mistress  good-natured 
enough  to  indulge  them.  And  indeed  it  is  often 
worth  while  paying  the  amount  they  command  for 
a  day's  work — not  a  vast  deal,  in  all  conscience — 
merely  to  listen  to  their  recital  of  the  faits  divers 
which  occur  in  the  dramatic  neighbourhoods  in 
which  they  live.  Some  of  them  act  as  caretakers 
to. big  untenanted  houses;  and  the  stories  they  will 
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relate  of  the  former  inhabitants  are  usually  of  a 
startling  and  romantic  character — the  money  that 
was  spent,  the  elegant  balls  that  were  given,  the 
"lashings  of  porter"  in  the  kitchen,  the  grand  folks 
who  came  to  the  house — lack  nothing  in  the  way 
of  high  colour  and  romantic  detail.  But  if  the  visitor 
shows  any  inclination  to  dislodge  them  by  taking 
the  house,  then  what  a  lurid  account  of  the  rats 
and  ghosts  and  pestilences  which  haunt  it,  is  the 
immediate  result ! 
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